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% From the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
‘The Loss of the Steamship “London.” 
ia (Continued from page 35.) 
I saw distinctly — Angel still by the pumps; 
many with their eyes turned towards us. The 
foresail was still standing, also the half of the 
maintopsail. The mizzen yards were swinging 
bout, not braced; the wreck of the foretopmast 
still hanging, and swinging to and fro; the gang- 
ays knocked out, the bulwarks all standing as 
good as when she left the docks. The stern very 
ow in the water, the bows pretty well out of it, 
s0 that we could see the red painted bottom, or 
iron coloured by rust; the jib-boom gone. Soon 
we ran down in the trough of a large sea, and 
ere hid from sight of her. When we came up 
e could see she had changed her position very 
much ; we could not see the after-part of the 
resse|— whether under water or hid by a sea, I 
gannot tell; her bows were high up out of water, 
nd by the pitch or rake of the mast we could see 
that she was sitting at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. Soon another wave came, and we ran 
down in the trough of another sea; when we came 
up, there was nothing to be seen of the London. 
- Thus ended this five ship and all in her. When 
e were lifted on the wave this second time, and 
found that the ship was no more to be seen, it 
cast a gloom over our little party, though pretty 
ell prepared to expect it. We still continued 
looking in the direction where we last saw the 
Ship, to see if anybody would be seen clinging to 
‘Spar, boat, or anything; but nothing whatever 
was to be seen. Although there might have been 
one or more there, and we not able to see, even 
30 they could not have survived long, from the 
spray thgt was flying. 
- One of the sailors (King)—then I did not know 
ihe name of any—now sang out, “ Boys, the Lon- 
2 is gone, and there is no help for those gone 
vith her, so let her drop for the present. If we 
don’t mind what we are about, we’ll soon be with 
them. Say nothing more about her, but attend 
the boat’”’—which was certainly a wise propo- 
lon, as our boat was in a similar condition to 
ur ship at starting—too heavily laden. She was 
ne, light, square-sterned boat, about twenty- 
feet in length, six in breadth in the widest 
it; her right complement I was told was twelve, 
there were now nineteen in her. Our party 
nsisted of three engineers, one fireman, one 
ng midshipman, one carpenter, eight seamen, 
steward, one boy, and three passengers. We 


had been thrown together mostly by chance, and 
were almost all unknown to each other, but all 
bound together by the same tie; for if one sunk 
all must sink too. We were entirely on our own 
resources, with no one to look up to, no captain 
to depend upon, and no officers to navigate to 
land. Byt we had what was far better, and the 
only thing to save us at that time: we had cool, 
skilful, and excellent boatmen ; and, had we not, 
we would not have lived half-an-hour. I never 
had much experience in boats, and had no idea 
of what they could go through. No one could 
ever have made me believe that a boat could have 
withstood what ours did. I think some of our 
men must have been born and reared in a boat. 
Smith, a seaman, was the first who took the helm, 
and we all agreed to obey him, as there were now 
a good many giving orders. There were also 
other arrangements made: those who understood 
rowing were to work by spells, those who did not 
were to bale. I was one of the latter; two or 
three were to be on the lookout for vessels, one 
to be constantly watching behind to see when a 
wave was coming that had a crest on it, and tell 
the helmsman. Those were the waves we dreaded. 
And here was where the skill and judgment was 
displayed. One time we would have to back 
water so as to let the large sea break just in front 
of us. At other times the order would be pull 
quick, to get out of its way until its force would 
be spent; when along it would come and raise us 
up on the top, and as it would pass by would in 
variably give us a dash; then we had to bale out 
quickly. Three oars were out for the first few 
bours—as much to assist in steering as pulling. 
We were running before the wind, and the chief 
study was to let the seas meet us square on to the 
stern, for if the boat was allowed to broach to, or 
meet the seas on the side, she would fill or upset 
at once. As one sea would pass, then another 
would be seen coming from another direction, 
perhaps on our quarter. These were the cross 
seas, and the ones most likely to catch us; imme- 
diately the boat would have to be brought round 
to meet it. As the rudder could not bring her 
round in time, or it might be up out of water at 
that moment, then would be heard the man at 
the helm singing out, “ Pull on the starboard, 
and back on the port,—quick, quick.” The next 
moment it would be, ‘ Pull on the port, and back 
on the starboard,’ as a cross sea would be seen 
making for us. Then the next cry would be, 
“Pull, pull, all,’ that was to get out of the way 
of a sea that was going to break. After it had 
passed, then it would be, ‘ Back, back, all.” 
Sometimes all four orders would be given within 
the minute. 

We also made arrangements as to the provisions, 
which consisted of about fifty pounds of biscuit ; 
when anybody took a piece, all were to have alike. 
Soon we discovered that our little supply of water 
was mixed with salt. The cask was therefore 
thrown overboard to make more room, for we were 
very much crowded. After that the allowance of 
biscuit was restricted—they being so dry increas- 
ed our thirst. Not long after getting away I 
learned that they had some brandy on board, 


which I thought was a fortunate provision, as the 
weather was dreadfully cold, with water splashing 
over us every little while. On second thought I 
feared it wight prove to our disadvantage, in case 
they should take too much at once, but wy fears 
were soon set to rights when I found that all we 
had was three bottles. One was out and dis- 
patched, but it was only a mouthful to each. The 
second bottle was drank in the evening. The 
next morniog when we most wanted the other, it 
could not be found. There was also one bottle of 
champagne, which was the amount of drinkables 
on board. About two or three hours after being 
at sea, our helmsman had to resign his post, as 
one of his hands was sore, or frost-bitten as he 
thought. Steering was most trying work for the 
hands, there being no tiller to the rudder—he 
had to work the rudder by his hand, consequently 
one hand was almost all the time in water. King, 
another seaman, then took his place, which he 
kept until about three o’clock next morning. 
Just before dark, we sighted a vessel. We at 
first thought to run for her, but soon we found it 
impossible; she was out of our track, and we had 
to keep fair before the wind. Our chief study was 
to keep afloat, no matter where we went to. We 
had two of the ship’s compasses on board, but 
they proved of very little use to us. I heard 
King say in the night that he could not steer at 
all by them, even though the sea would permit 
us. They had been adjusted for an iron vessel, 
which may have been the cause of their not work- 
ing properly now. 

Night was now coming on: I dreaded to look 
forward to it. Asked myself the question, how 
are we to see those curling seas that we so much 
fear? The sky looked wild; the wind still strong 
and very cold—the seas still very heavy. It was 
what you wight calla troubled sea. All of us 
wet, cold, and hungry, and nearly worn out by 
the vonstant exertion, anxiety, and fatigue of the 
two previous days. I considered it about one 
chance in a hundred that ever we saw the morn- 
ing. True, I was beginning to have more faith 
in our little boat and the good skill of our crew, 
but those high-crested waves in the dark rather 
shook my hopes. I could not see any possible 
way of escaping them, and I was rather puzzled 
to see that the sailors did not entertain any more 
fear of them in the night than day—that is, they 
did not speak of this great difficulty that troubled 
me. Presently the night closed in, and the mys- 
tery was solved by the phosphorescent tops of the 
waves, which, shining through the dark, showed 
pretty well their position, and the way they were 
coming. The first of the evening was rather 
clear; the stars shone out occasionally; by them 
we could guess pretty nearly the direction we 
were steering. Up to about vine, we thought 
we were going south. I said to King, “At 
this course we will not fetch the Spanish coast, 
wuch less the French coast—we shall go wide 
of Cape Finisterre.” He said, “1 can’t help 
it, we must go where we are compelled to—the 
wind may change soon.” And so it did. I had 
certain stars as guides, and by them I could see 
that we were coming round gradually, and by 
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about midnight were going pretty nearly east.|life; so must the natural man die before he can 
rise in the image of Christ. 
great instrument by which this is effected; it 
leads us to see the earth has not wherewith to 
satisfy the immortal soul—and then by Divine 
grace we turn for help—where help is to be found. 


We knew that any course that had east in it would 
bring us to land, which at this time we thought 
was only ninety miles distant. But our chief 
hope was io falling in with a vessel. As the 
evening wore on, I found that we got on pretty 
nearly as well as before dark, but great watchful- 
ness was required; and King, who was then steer- 
ing, was Continually singing out to pull first one 
way, then immediately the other way, or back 
water. Then the next order would be, “ Bale 
her out, keep her dry. Who is baling now?”’ So 
in that way he was constantly talking, and en- 
couraging us, which was needed, for, cold as the 
night was, and drenched as we were, we were 
drowsy; in fact, we were quite done up with 
fatigue. I myself had had but three or four 
hours’ sleep since Sunday night, and no doubt 
there were others who had no more. At times, 
while baling, I would be half asleep, but still dip- 
ping out the water. When in that state I could 
always see a vessel before me with her stern under 
water—her bows well up—her jib boom and fore- 
topmast gone, and her foresail shaking in the 
wind: ifwas the London as she last appeared to 
me. At any time duriog the night if L were to 
close my eyes, if only for a minute, the ship was 
always before me in this form. 

A few hours after dark, King asked, “* Who 
had the time?” I had. I had set my watch 
going at fuur o’clock. I pulled it out to look, 
but could not distinguish the hands in the dark- 
ness, By-and-by, | was asked about the time 
again; we thought it must be getting on towards 
daylight. 1 opened my watch, felt the hands, 
and found it was only eleven o’clock. And so 
the long dreary night wore slowly on. We 
thought daylight would never come. 

About midnight the weather became more 
squally. Heavy black clouds came dowa upon 
us, and sometimes we were running, as it seemed, 
right into a black wall. It was difficult even to 
discern the figure of a man sitting alongside. It 
was a night remembered in London for a heavy 
fall of snow,—the heaviest of the season, when 
the telegraph wires were broken down in many 
parts of England, and vessels were being wrecked 
by scores in l'orbay. About this time, and a time 
that will never be forgotten by any in the boat, 
we experienced the most narrow escape of any 
during the whole of our disaster. A large sea 
was seen close behind us, and on the point of 
breaking, and it was impossible to get out of the 
way in time. There it was, eight or ten feet 
higher than our stern, and the next moment we 
should be all engulphed. Some quietly remarked, 
“It’s all over with us now.” I myself thought 
the end had come at last. Over came the wave, 
burying the after-part of the boat completely. 
She trembled, and up she came; the sea had 
passed on and left us in all but a sinking state. 
The water in the boat was about a foot and a half 
deep; a bucket would dip in it. Immediately 
King sung out, ‘* Don’t move—bale out quick— 
we are safe.yet!”” At once the bucket was going, 
and in a few minutes she was lightened, and on 
we went again. It was some time before we fully 
recovered from that shock. It was a providential 
thing that we had no more in our boat at this 
time, for I think the weight of one man more 
would have taken us down. 


(To be continued.) 
—_-_—_+ + ____ 


Our Lord says, except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; universally, 
death comes before resurrection ; sickness, pain, 
sorrow, are all stepping stones to the death of the 
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The cross is the 


For “The Friend.” 
The following letter, without signature or ad- 


dress, is taken from Jobn Kendall’s collection of 


Letters on Religious Subjects, page 104. 


“8th of 9th month, 1773. 
‘Since the short conference which we had 


together, [ have several times thought of writing 
to thee, but various necessary engagements much 
engross my time, and leave very little leisure for 
a correspondence with my friends; however I 
thought I would just hint to thee what might, 
without premeditation, occur upon the subject of 
our last conversation. I am a person of universal 
good will, and readily acknowledge that I am in 
a partieular manner attached to the cause of my 
religious profession, therefore I cannot, without 
some concern, observe any friend of mine publicly 
desert and disavow this same cause which we have 
jointly professed ; the only reason thou gave me 
fur discontinuing to frequent our religious assem- 
blies, as far as I understand the reason, (viz., a 
private offence taken at some individual) is in 
itself so unreasonable, that I cannot but look on 
it as only some ostensible cause, whilst the true 
reason lies deeper, and in the secret labyrinths of 
the mind. Search there, dear friend, for the 
original cause, aud I am mistaken if thou wilt not 
find it to be a disrelish for the limitations and 
singularities which our profession requires, and a 
propensity to the grandeur, the pleasures, and the 
vanities of the world, which lies in ignorance and 
wickedness. 
thee; from what really good and useful enjoyment 
does our profession debar us? Are we not allowed 
all the conveniences and satisfactions of life, 
which the almighty, beneficent Donor, is pleased 
to favour us with? We are only restrained from 
the excess and abuse (which are known to destroy 
the true relish) of them, and to preclude those 
sensations of humble gratitude to our great Bene- 
factor, which accompany a temperate, moderate 
use of his favours; and what will any of us get 
by joining in spirit, in covenant, in familiarity, 
with a deceitful, insincere world? In the first 
place, we do violence to that which is of God, in 
our consciences; we reject and cast behind our 
backs, the many visitations and invitations which 
have been in various ways repeated and gracious- 
ly offered ; we, tacitly, by our contracted conduct, 
reproach our ancestors, who lived and died in the 
faith, as deceivers and deceived; or else we bring 
reproach on ourselves, whose lives are diametri- 
cally opposite to theirs; we greatly endanger our 


But suffer me to expostulate with 


property and our morals, by an intimate connec- 
tion with those, who are not restrained by the 
fear of their Creator, from running headlong into 
various vices, and whose pleasure and profit it is 
to allure others that are in affluent circuwstances 
into the same excess of riot (which often ends in 
the same distress and embarrassment) with them- 
selves; by renouncing our religious profession, 
and forsaking our communion, we abandon that 
which is truth, and either adopt that which is 
error in its stead, or else joining from principle 
with no religious society, we become ensamples of 
irreligion, and settle in a profane course of life, 
injurious to our own peace, displeasing to God, 
and offensive to wise considerate men. Bear with 
me, dear friend, it is possibly the last time I may 
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a pretty numerous flock of children ; thou art th 
successor of religious ancestors; thou art com 
into their place, and some of their possessions ; i 
thou would walk worthily and acceptably befor 
the great Benefactor, who sees all thy secre 
thoughts, as well as marks thy words and actions 
and will assuredly reward according to our works 
it is (in my sense) highly necessary for thee t¢ 
come down in thy mind, and in humility. and sin 
cerity, seek for divine wisdom and strength, tha 
thou may be preserved safe through this danger 
ous and uncertain state of existence; that tho 

may fill up the station in which all-wise Provi 
dence has placed thee, with rectitude and pro- 
priety, as a man and a christian; and that thou 
way discharge that ponderous duty of a parent te 
thy offspring, in such a manner as will redound 
to thy own solid peace, and their substantial good ; 
that so when that awful period shall arrive (and 
how near it may be at hand is quite uncertain) 
when inquisition will be made into our lives and 
conduct, whether we have walked in the fear of 
our Creator, whether we have properly and grate- 
fully received his favours and benefits, as using 
and not abusing them; and whether we have 
stood uprightly and faithfully in our lots, spread 
ing and enforcing the genuine principles an 

spirit of christianity by our lives and conversa- 
tions, and fulfilling every relative duty appertain. 
ing to our station; that at that solemn time, and 
before that tremendous Judge, Witness, and 
Benefactor, thou may have to give up thy accounts 
with joy, and not with grief; that this may be 
thy happy experience is the sincere desire of thy 
affectionate friend.” 


From the ‘Leisure Hour.” 
The Cultivation of the Silkworm. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

In the time of Henry IV, of France, fifteen 
thousand young mulberry trees were planted in 
the grounds which at that time surrounded the 
Tuileries; the eggs of the mulberry silkworm— 
‘‘ eraines,’ as the French call them—were im- 
ported from different places ; and, from that time 
to the present, the cultivation of silk throughout 
France has been one of her most valuable branches 
of commerce. France now grows over twenty 
millions of mulberry trees, and.produces annually 
about two million pounds weight of silk ; besides 
this, the imports needed to keep a hundred thou- 
sard loows at work are at Jeast equal to twice the 
quantity produced from her soil. 

Turn we now to Spain, Greece, China, Italy, 
Russia, and India, all countries that are as large, 
aud many of them much larger, producers than 
France; and if we roughly estimate the enormous 
number of human beings the tiny silkworm keeps 
in daily employment, we shall awake to the im- 
portance and danger of the disease called “ gat: 
tine.” 

There are two classes of persons in France that 
are dependent on each other to some extent: they 
who keep the worms, feed, rear, and superintend 
the spinning ; and the farmers, who specially cul. 
tivate the mulberry trees, upon the leaves of whieh 
the worms can only live so as to supply good silk 
Both are usually persons of limited means, and as 
the worms die away the mulberry-grower finds n¢ 
sale for his leaves, hence both are reduced toa 
terrible state of indigence; but what has beer 
most apprehended, and, indeed, may yet happen 
is that the mulberry farmer will tear up his plan. 
tations, and appropriate the ground to a more 
profitable crop. 

All kinds of hypotheses have been mooted t 
account for the origin and seat of the disease 
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rom exhaustion, producing a sickly tree, with 
Jaccid leaves and watery sap. Others assert the 
worm itself has become weakened from interbreed- 
mg; and there are those, again, who lay it to the 
core of bad ventilation and the effluvia from the 
ermenting leaves, allowed to accumulate where 
he worms feed; then there are the believers in 
\tmospheric causes. 

If we take into consideration that there are very 
many artificial conditions under which the worm 
is necessarily placed—for instance, that it is bred 
ind fed in close rooms, always on plucked, and 
often on chopped leaves; that the mulberry tree 
}'tself is placed in an unnatural condition by hav- 
ng its fuliage plucked, and in never being allowed 
so produce its fruit; and, further, that the man- 
agement of the worm is, as a rule, intrusted to 
persons entirely ignorant of vature’s laws and 
secrets—it is not by any means difficult to imagine 
that a weakened state of the constitution may be 
induced, and that fuogoid growth might in a 
worm so weakened find a fitting nidus for develop- 
‘ment, and, thus aided by atmospheric or other 
Causes, produce the fatal ‘“ gattine.”’ 

The disease generally makes its appearance 
when the worms have gone through their last 
‘transformation and are ready to spin. Then, in- 
stead of the promised harvest of cocoons, “ gat 
itine’”’ walks io, and sweeps off the spinners by the 
thousand, leaving the poor breeders to lament a 
‘whole year’s labour and expense snatched from 
them in a few hours. 

A recent writer thus speaks of the disease as 
(regarding France: ‘‘Some persons laugh at the 
ivery notion of a return to a healthy state of affairs, 
iand even call it cruel to hold out a hope that the 
jold silkworm will ever again yield a profitable 
‘crop; but these pessimists forget the fact that 
‘France has been twice before visited in the same 
tmanner within less than two centuries.” Then he 
goes on to state that it appeared in Cévennes in 
1688, and lasted till 1710; and reappeared in 1749, 
/ when eggs purchased from Italy were worth £1 per 
‘ounce, the ordinary price being two francs. The 
‘last epidemic lasted seven years, after which time 
‘French sericiculture assunied its normal condi- 
‘tion ; hence, he says, ‘“‘There is no good reason 
‘for supposing that the ‘ gattine’ will endure for 
‘ever, or even continue much longer.” 

_ Be the cause what it may, the “ gattine” still 
‘spreads, and but one remedy appears likely to 
‘check its progress; that is, to get a new species 
‘of silkworm. Many experiments were tried, by 
‘introducing eggs and worms from distant locali- 
‘ties, with varying success. The Société Impériale 
d’Acclimatation engaged, through its agents in 
Japan, to supply fifteen thousand cards of seed to 
the silkworm breeders of France. These eggs, 
sent from Jeddo, arrived safely. They were sent 
on ‘“ cartons’’—thin pieces of cardboard, covered 
thickly with eggs. Each carton yields, on a 
‘rough estimation, from sixty to seventy pounds 
weight of cocoons, worth 2s. 6d. per pound, in 
France. Each carton is valued at something like 
twenty shillings. 
- Asa guarantee that the eggs were genuine, 
each card was stamped with Japanese characters 
before the eggs were laid on it. This afforded a 
grand chance to cheat the poor silkworm breeders. 
After the Japanese eggs were removed, the cards 
were bought up, and re-covered with French eggs, 
and then resold as the genuine article. 

The wulberry-worm also suffers from another 
disease, called ‘‘ muscardine” in France, “ calci- 
‘netto” in Italy. A whitish fungus (Botrytis 
_basiana) grows round the segments of the worm’s 
body, and covers it with a white efflorescence that 
soon kills it. Though not nearly so fatal as “ gat- 
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tine,” still a great many worms fall victims to 
this vegetable parasite. The worm attacked ac- 
quires a mealy look; hence the name of the dis- 
ease (calcinetto, chalk.) The only plan is to at 
once burn all the worms showing any symptoms 
of the fungoid growth: the fungus spreads with 
awful rapidity if allowed to disseminate its germs 
through the atmosphere. | 

In order to replace the loss caused by the 
‘¢ gattine” disease, an able naturalist, M. Guérin- 
Meneville, was commissioned by the French 
Government to inquire about other species. The 
result of a long and interesting series of experi- 
ments (far too lengthy to be described) is, that 
two new species have been acclimatized, and 


culturists, in addition to the long-known B. mori. 
The two species that are at present found to an- 
swer so well are B. Ricini, so called because it 
feeds on the castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis, ) 
and B. cynthia, from China, better known as the 
ailantbus silkworm moth; but it is more than 
likely these two are varieties of the same species 

Then comes B. mylitta, from Northern India, 
from which is produced the tough and everlasting 
‘‘Tusseh silk; and another from China, B. 
Pernyt: both feeders on oak leaves. B. Atlas is 
the largest known species; and frog Cayenne 
comes B. hesperus, that feeds on the café diable. 
Senegal produces another silk-spinner, B. bauh- 
ini, which feeds on the jujube-tree. 

From Japan we get perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent insect of the tribe, the oak silkworm (B. 
yamamai.) The moth measures six inches to 
the points of the wings, and is beautifully shaded 
with yellow, orange, and red. The larva, or 
caterpillar, is a bright green, mixed with blue 
and yellow, and marked in its latter stages of 
crowth with small silver-like spots along its sides. 
These worms are likely, it is said by several who 
have bred them in this country, to answer well, 
as they teed entirely on the leaves of the oak. 
The cocoon it spins is very large, and the quality 
of its silk nearly equal to that of the mulberry- 
worm. Kxperiments are being tried with the 
oak-worms this summer, and the probable success 
likely to attend the trial of acclimatization will 
then be better known. I believe the worm is 
considered the property of the Emperor in Japan, 
and the punishment of death is inflicted on any 
person known to sell it, or allow it to be taken 
out of the country. 

The cecropia moth (Altacus cecropia,) one of 
the nocturnal moths, is found from the Canadas 
to the Mexican Gulf. Its wings, when expanded, 
measure six inches in breadth, and are covered 
with dusky brown scales, and marked with four 
kidney-shaped red spots and a whitish band. It 
makes its appearance in the Southern States in 
May, and the female deposits her white somewhat 
oval eggs on apple, cherry, and plum trees. The 
worms feed on the leaves of either. The cater- 
pillar measures from tbree to four inches in length, 
is of a light green colour, and has coral-red warts, 
studded with stiff bristles, covering its body. It 
remains on the trees till August, then descends 
to search for a spot fitted for it to spin its cocoon 
in. They generally spin between two twigs. The 
cocoon is very tough, brown in colour, about three 
and a half inches long, and one wide. The zn- 
side of this outer parchment-like covering is 
thickly lined with soft, strong silk, which can be 
readily reeled. These cocoons, in the open air, 
will stand a temperature of 10° Fahrenheit, with- 
out sustaining any injury. When the moth is 
ready to escape, it throws out a caustic liquid 
from its mouth, which destroys the fibres of the 
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many more are likely to prove valuable to the silk! 


of its tough prison, out of which it creeps damp 
and crumpled. By constantly moving the an- 
tenn and wings, it soon dries, and is then ready 
for an aerial excursion. It has been ascertained 
that twenty threads of cecropia silk, twisted, will 
sustain an ounce more weight than the same 
number of fibres obtained from the common silk- 
worm. This silk has been woven into stockings 
that are found to wash equal to linen. 

Another silk-producing worm is the larva of 
the polypheme moth (Attacus polyphemus.) The 
moth is very like the cecropia, differing only in 
the markings on the wings. The larva is bluish 
green, covered with orange-coloured and purple 
warts. It feeds on the elm and lime trees. To 
spin its cocoon, the worm draws together several 
leaves of the tree with its silken threads, and, 
when enclosed within them, weaves an oval cocoon 
about two inches long, which is very strong, and 
falls to the ground with the leaves, where it re- 
mains until the following July. When the moth 
issues from her prison, she lays her eggs on the 
branches of an elm or lime tree, and dies. The 
silk is of the same character and quality as that 
of the cecropia. 

Then there is another caterpillar, that feeds on 
the hickory trees—the larva of the luna moth 
(Attacus luna ;) and a fourth on the leaves of the 
sassafras, the larva of the promethea moth (A. 
promethea ;) but, as the same remarks apply to 
these two as to the cecropia, they need not be re- 
peated. It may be as well to mention that the 
promethea caterpillar fastens the leaves with a 
silken cord to the twig where it spins the cocoon, 
and thus prevents it from falling to the ground 
when the leaves are shed. We have to consider 
in detail by far the most important; viz., the 
ailanthus silkworm, the larva of Bombyx cynthia. 

(To be continued.) 
ney semsieed 
For “The Friend.” 
Love as Brethren. 


Why should there be variance, discord, or 
enmity among children of the same great Parent? 
He bas placed us here a little while together in 
order that, through self-denial, condescension, 
and the forgiveness of trespasses,—through re- 
pentance, amendment of life, meekness, living as 
brethren, humility and holiness, we should be 
made meet for that glorious Kingdom, where 
nothing that is impure or unholy, can ever enter. 
‘‘ Better,”’ says one, ‘‘to have been a pagan, a 
blind ignorant idolator, than a disobedient chris- 
tian, or an unfruitful believer.” 

The following, from the diary of a gifted, pious 
author, is commended, for close self-examination, 
to some of the readers of ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 

‘‘In the midst of my pain I have secretly been 
trying to reconcile friends whom trifles had set at 
variance. Oh! what an imperfect world it is! 
good people quarrel for very nothings! For my 
own part, I feel so much sinfulness in wy own 
nature, that 7¢ makes me lenient to the faults of 
others. I say this now with more truth from 
having fe't sinful tempers rise in my mind to-day 
about trifles. Shall I not then forgive my fellow 
sinner his hundred pence ; I who have a debt of a 
thousand talents to be forgiven? May we bear 
one another’s burdens, ‘and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” And may I prepare for that period of 
pain, and weariness, and imbecility, which must 
be the attendants of that old age which is ap- 
proaching.” 

octet west 

It is not too much to assert, that no one lives 
up to the dignity of man, who does not habitually 
aspire to the perfection of a christian. 


For “The Friend.” 
GONE. 


‘A mournful echo on the air is ringing ; 

The sad eolian of a requiem lay ; : 
For summer round her, her bright veil is flinging, 
And like a dream, is passing hence away. 


And are they gone—those days of golden glory,— 
The balmy morning—and still eventide— 

The long, soft twilight hour, so calm and hoary, 
When by-gone shadows o’er the spirit glide! 


Yes! by the coolness of the north-wind, rushing 
Through woodlands cheer’d more rarely by a song, 
By the bright hectic a chance leaflet flushing, 

We know that summer from our land has gone. 


’Tis ever thus! the fairest hopes and fancies 

Are first to wither or to prove untrue! 

The brighter shine the dew-drops morning glances, 
The sooner will it vanish from our view ! 


Yet not repiningly we say this, Father! 

Tis well, the biter, with the sweet, should come; 
Else might we, ’mid the joys that round us gather, 
Forget that earth is not our lasting home. 


Forget that life is not for ease nor pleasure, 
And that fall soon will fall our time’s last sand; 
Forget the need to lay up hidden treasure, 

In the wide coffers of the Better Land. 


And though we mourn the fading buds of beauty, 
As, one by one, they perish and depart, 

May it remind us of that holy duty, 

To keep alive the flowrets of the heart. 


If as we ponder the past season over, 
Neglect and error to the mind are borne,— 
If dim the spirit-light—and we discover 
Heaven no nearer as the days go on, 


Let us awaken to renewed endeavor, 

A higher hope, and purer life to win; 

And through the wintry hour, cast round us ever, 
A ray of gladness from the peace within. 


Should spring buds, waking from their icy slumber, 
Find us no longer in the paths we trod, 

May dawn upon us the eternal summer, 

Bright with the glory of the living God! 


i 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


The Church of Christ that he hath hallowed here 
To be his house, is scattered far and near, 
In North and South and East and West abroad, 


Selected. 


And yet in earth and heaven, through Christ her Lord, 


The Church is one. 


‘One member knoweth not another here, 
And yet their fellowship is true and near, 
One is their Saviour, and their Father one, 
One spirit rules them, and among them none 
Lives to himself. 


They live to Him who bonght them with his blood, 
Baptized them with his Spirit pure and good, 
And in true faith and ever-burning love 
Their hearts and hope ascend to seek above 
The eternal Good. 


O Spirit of the Lord, all life is thine, 
Now fill thy Church with life and power divine, 
That many children may be born to thee, 
And spread thy knowledge like the boundless sea, 
To Christ’s great praise. 
A. G. Spangenberg, 1747. 


— > o____ 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
PRAYER FOR HOLINESS. 


“My Father, let these thoughts of vanity 
Give place to thoughts of piety and peace, 

Empty my heart of everything but Thee, 
And let its restlessness forever cease. 


Approach unto my soul, and Jet me see 
The glorious beauty of Thy holiness; 
Tn deepest stillness and tranquility 
My inmost soul, do Thou, O Lord, possess. 


O let thy sanctifying presence pass 
Before my heart, and be reflected there 
Truly and faithfully, as on a glass, 
Until I see Thee as Thou art, and bear 
Thy image and Thy likeness, and become 
Christ-like and holy as the Holy-One.” 
J. E. B. 


THE FRIEND. 


Waves.—It is nota little remarkable that an 
element like water, one of the prime principles 
of which is that it always tends to seek a level, 
should be so liable to agitation, and that when in 
large masses it should in reality so seldom be at 
rest. But its very fluidity, which is the cause of 
its tendency to a state of quietude. is also the 
reason for its almost constant agitation. It re- 
quires but a breath of air to disturb its placidity 
with ripples, and the increase of the breeze, es- 
pecially where there is a large area, rolls it up io 
waves until the surface of the sea becomes alter- 
nate hills and valleys. One might suppose that 
the wind would pass smoothly over the face of 
the waters without exciting any great commotion, 
the contrast in the density of the two elements 
being so great ; but it requires only a few moments 
for a strong wind to lash the ocean into fury, and 
to cause its waves to rise, as the phrase goes, 
mountains high. This expression, however, is mere 
hyperbole. The actual height of waves is far be- 
low the ordinary estimate. Hasily as the surface 
of water is disturbed by the wind, and raised into 
waves, it appears that there is a certain height 
beyond which it is not liable to be raised by any 
ordinary gales. This height is seldom, if ever, 
more than ten feet, which, with the correspond- 
ing depregsion between the waves, would make 
the elevation above the trough of the sea twenty 
feet. Most persons who have been at sea in a 
storm, and who have carefully watched the ap- 
proach of the mighty swells, which, as they are 
coming on, threaten to overwhelm even the largest 
vessel, would be ready to assert that they have 
seen waves at least fifty or sixty feet in height, 
but all above twenty, or at the utmost twenty-five 
feet, isin theimagination. Ofcourse, no accurate 
measurement of the waves can be made at sea, 
but an approximation to gauging them has often 
been reached, and under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, with the above result. Where a 
wave strikes an opposing object, as upon a bold 
shore, or against a rock or lighthouse, the water 
is dashed up to a far greater height; but twenty 
feet may be set down as the height of the loftiest 
mountain wave that is ever seen at sea, the asser- 


notwithstanding. 

The velocity of waves is a far more curious and 
interesting subject of investigation. Of course, 
it is understood by all who have any acquaintance 
with the matter, that the water itself dues not 
move forward with the wave, even when it attains 
the greatest velocity. Only the form of the wave 
advances, the wave itself seeming to have a sepa- 
rate existence from the water, and holding on its 
course with tremendous speed and power, while 
the particles of water, and the entire mass of the 
fluid, simply rise and sink, being made the sport 
of one wave after another, as the succession comes 
on. When waves come in from the deep sea and 
strike upon a shoal, or upon a shelving shore, 
they then make progress, not by the furce of the 
wind, but only on the principle of the water seek- 
ing its own level. The velocity of the waves is 
in proportion to their magnitude, the largest pro- 
ceeding at double the rate of the fleetest steam- 
ships, or about forty miles an’ hour. Those who 
are familiar with the sea have often, when running 
before the wind, watched their progress, seeing 
one after another, with regular intervals, sweeping 
by, and leaving the ship far behind. 

The power of the waves is tremendous, and 
this force is almost a mystery when we bear in 
mind the fact just stated, that it is only the form, 
and not the substance, which moves. Those who 
have felt the successive blows of these mighty 
trip hammers against the sides or bows of a ship, 


in upon a shallow bank their force is greatly i 


indeed that can withstand their shocks.—J. 
Jour. Com. 


tions of young and old voyagers to the contrary 


when the ocean has been violently agitated, ¢ 
scarcely believe that the entire mass of water h 
not been hurled with immense velocity again 
the vessel. And when these waves come rolli 


creased, so that the bulkwarks must be stro 


ee 


Is it not a blessing of illness, and that not 
small one, that it is so much a means of drawi 
forth the love of our relatives? of giving 
evidence of its strength and reality, the sweetne 
and refreshment of which, abides with us foreve 
I think that families are so bound together, in. 
similarity of worldly interests, and those detai! 
of life belonging to time, that, were no illnes 
ever to intervene, there might arise a danger « 
their intercourse becoming too exterior, too alt 
gether secular. Therefore, I think our Lord, i 
mercy from time to time, takes one by illness « 
misfortune, out of their pursuits. He calls the 
to gather round Him, to leave for aseason Martha 
much serving—and like Mary, to come as a fami! 
and sit awhile at His feet—that He may reney 
in sweetness, not only their bond to Him, bi 
their bond to each other, that is, may becon 
deepened in Truth, warmer in love, and more a 
tive in Heavenly, as well as earthly uses; so tha 
when the trial is over, all concerned may se 
what at the time they cannot well discern, th. 
this illness was for the glory of God, and also f 
the happiness of man.—M. A. Schimmel Pe 
nick. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Chinamen in California and Oregon a 
said to show little or no disposition to assimila 
to the community around them, or to give up tl 
habits and customs of their own class in their ow 
country. It would seem from the following ci 
cumstance narrated by a correspondent of tl 
“ Cincinnati Gazette,” writing from Oregon, th 
they may sometimes introduce their home custom 
to the no slight annoyance of those on whom th 
are brought to bear. ‘In a certain county tl 
Chinamen had learved to know the tax collectc 
and paid without suspicion whenever he can 
round, but knowing that attempts were made 
impose upon them, of course regarded eve 
body else as a swindler. An election result 
in another official being chosen, and when | 
attempted to collect they refused to pay. E 
was rather peremptory, whereupon they seiz 
him, tied his wrists and ankles together, a 
thrusting a pole between them, several of ti 
celestials lifted the pole, and carrying him th 
as they would a dressed pig, brought their capti 
up to town and handed him over to the prop 
authorities with a self-satisfied ‘much catch 
wobber,’ conscious of having at the same timer 
themselves of an enemy, and rendered good servi 
to the community. The joke was such a go 
one, and was so mercilessly kept alive by t 
friends of the victim, that the poor fellow w 
obliged, in self-defence, to resign his office ai 
quit the neighbourhood.” 


‘‘ Upon a time, being weary of my thoughts 
a meeting of God’s people, 1 thought none w 
like me, and it was but in vain to sit there wi 
such a wandering mind as mine was, whic 
though I laboured to stay it, yet could not as 
would. At length, I thought to go forth, and 
[ was going, the Lord thundered through n 
saying, that which is weary must die. So 
turned to my seat and waited in the belief of Ge 
for the death of that part which was weary of t 
work of God, and grew more diligent in seeki 


THE FRIEND. 


Jath, that I might be baptized for the dead; and 

t I might know how to put off the old man 
th his deeds, aud words, and imaginations, his 
Jhions and customs, his friendship and wisdom, 
id all that appertain to him; and the cross of 
srist was laid upon me, and I bore it.’’—Ste- 
hen Crisp. 


ae 
For “ The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times.—No, 44. 


All the great truths of Christianity are received 
acerely and without reservation, by the Society 

Friends. By most professing christians these 
uths are regarded as a branch of knowledge, a 
/oficiency in which is to be acquired by the study 
_the Holy Scriptures and the works of learned 
seologians who have devoted their lives to the 
‘ience, and sought to establish a great and con- 
stent body of sacred learning, in harmony with 
ie doctrines of Christ and his apostles. Not 
eaning to deny the usefulness and in their place 
ae necessity of such investigations, it is sufficient 
ere to remark that this is not the way by which 
ie Society of Friends approaches this greattheme, 
ad that it is in our way of approaching it that 
ne great difference lies between us and other re- 
sgious bodies. 

It is not needed here to prove the truth of our 
‘reat fundamental doctrine that Christ is himself, 

his spiritual manifestation in the heart, the 
reader and teacher of his people. The sincere 
eception of the words of our Saviour must relieve 
is doctrine from the charge of fanaticism or ex- 
tavagance, and whoever receives it can scaréely 
efuse to admit the consequences which flow from 
i, and which form the groundwork of Quaker 
selief and practice. 

The figure, so often used by our Saviour, of 
‘imself, as the shepherd, and his followers as his 
tock, holds good, for all time, of his inward and 
piritual appearance in the hearts of his disciples. 
* When he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth 
sefore them, and the sheep follow him: for they 
tnow his voice. And a stranger they will not 
vollow, but will flee from him: for they know not 
he voice of strangers.” ‘‘I am the good shep- 
aerd: the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
iheep.”” ‘* My sheep hear my voice and I know 
hem and they follow me: and I give unto them 
ternal life; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” 
It is this foliowing of the Good Shepherd, this 
being guided Ly the Holy Spirit, that so widely 
separates the path of the flock of the companious 
of Christ, from that trodden by him who trusts in 
his own understanding ; for the one is restrained 
through a sense of duty, informed by the Divine 
inspeaking Wurd—the other is impelled by pas- 
sion and desire. Hence it is that the implicit 
obedience of the former produces a course of life 
which conforms, even when he knows it not, to 
the highest reason and the most comprehensive 
wisdom, and fovlish as it may seem to the great 
and the learned of this world, is at one with the 
truth eternal in the heavens. 

The annals of our religious Society furnish 
ample evidence of the correctness of these views. 
All, among us, who have heard and obeyed the 
reproots of instruction, have had to pursue the 
samme path—to deny themselves of whatever in- 
dulgence, and forsake whatever practice, the tes- 
timovy of the Holy Spirit was against—to seek 
to be cleansed by the washing of regeneration 
from secret sius—to lead a pure and godly life: 
thus acquiring by reason of use, a finer sensibility 
to the Divine inspeaking vuice, a fuller under- 
standing of its teachings, and increased docility 
in obeying it. The simple requisites of disciple- 


ship being faith and obedience, all alike may, on 
these terms, share in its privileges. The way- 
faring man, though a fool, may walk in its path ; 
and while he partakes of the baptisms and suffer- 
ings of the followers of Christ, will also share their 
consolations, and come to be endued with the gift 
of spiritual discernment. Yet this precious ‘gift 
—this divine insight, whether it be vouchsafed 
in a greater or lesser degree, is a treasure held by 
us in earthen vessels, which must be cleansed 


from the defilements of sin before being fitted for | 


enjoying it. 

“The steps of a good man,” says the Psalmist, 
‘are ordered by the Lord,” and in the church of 
Christ it is his Holy Spirit which can alone 
qualify and appoint for service. The christian 
is not the chooser of his path to walk in, and no 
one can availingly perform any service in the 
church, to which he is not called and for which 
he is not qualified by the spirit. The duty of 
implicit obedience to the Divine voice weighs 
alike upon all. To some, the call may not go be- 
youd the relations of domestic life and private 
neighbourhood, while to others it may point out 
more public services; and others still, may have 
their lips touched with the live coal from the 
altar to prepare them for public ministry. 

Taking up the line of historical evidence which 
has been followed in these columns, it is clear 
that the ministry of the gospel, as understood and 
practised among us, is of a peculiar type, to which 
all the examples that have been givea—and they 
form the rule and uot the exceptions—conform. 

Bat among all these instances, the cases of 
John Churchman and Thomas Scattergood may 
be selected as being, to use a modern expression, 
representative men; as having exhibited the typi- 
cal character of the gospel minister in its purest 
form and with its highest attributes. They felt, 
as did the Apostle of the Gentiles, a necessity 
laid upon them—under the penalty of a woe 
being pronounced, to preach the gospel, and that 
against their own will, a dispensation of the gospel 
had been committed unto them. They were 
themselves assured by their owu conscivusness, 
that the words they uttered as ministers were 
given to them and not their own—a conscious 
knowledge, which all assuming to be ministers of 
the gospel should possess, and which has been 
the experience of all that have been truly gifted 
and ordained. So it was that Samuel Fothergill 
wrote to that friend whom he called ‘ bone of his 
bone,” John Churchman: ‘The course of my 
experience, since | left Philadelphia, hath taught 
me a practical paraphrase on what the Apostle 
weant by living by Faith, and at the same time 
all within me hath been repeatedly humbled, by 
the wise alternations of light and darkness. Sel- 
dom in my spiritual progress in my own individual 
case, am [ more deeply poor out of meetings, and 
more reduced to a poor worsel of bread, and sume- 
times not that, except the word of patience; and 
in meeting not often, more opened in the power- 
ful Word of Life; but, alas! J feel like a tube; 
some liquid crystal stream runs through me to 
others, but I doubt little remains. May the cleans- 
ing efficacy of the holy stream, purify the channels, 
and run into that reservoir coustructed by Eternal 
Wisdom, out of my reach, but whence he can 
water my garden, even with his foot.’’ 

Both Joho Churchman and Thomas Scatter- 
good felt the preparing hand of the Lord to be on 
them for the service of the ministry, long before 
the time came for publicly obeying the call; and 
underwent baptisms and trials almost beyond their 
strength to bear, before yielding to it. And we 
may observe io these as in other cases, the analogy 
of the Divine Government. The servants in the 


parable were required to be faithful in a few 
things before being made rulers over more. So, 
likewise, the early utterances of our gospel minis- 
ters are limited to a few words, as if the fidelity 
of the servant was to be tried by committing them 
to him to deliver, before trusting him with a fuller 
message. Many of the deep baptisms through 
which they passed were no doubt preparations for 
understanding the states of those to whom they 
were to nlinister, and were in the end so under- 
stuod by them. 

And how careful were these faithful servants 
nut to go beyond their Divine guide! This care 
has ever been one of the marks of the true minis- 
ter. “One day,” says John Woolman, “ being 
under a strong exercise of spirit, I stood up, and 
said some words in a meeting; but not keeping 
close to the divine opening, I said more than was 
required of me; and being soon sensible of my 
error, I was afflicted in mind some weeks, without 
any light or comfort, even to that. degree I could 
not take satisfaction in anything: I remembered 
God and was troubled ; and in the depth of my 
distress he had pity upon me, and sent the Com- 
forter : I then felt forgiveness for wy offence, and 
my mind became calm and quiet, being truly 
thankful to my gracious Redeemer for his mer- 
cies ; and after this, feeling the spring of divine® 
love opened, and a concern to speak, I said a few 
words in a meeting, in which I found peace; this 
I believe was about six weeks from the first time: 
and as I was thus humbled and disciplined 
under the cross, my understanding became more 
strengthened to distinguish the pure spirit which 
inwardly moves upon the heart, and taught me 
to wait in silence sometimes many weeks together, 
until I felt that rise which prepares the creature 
to stand like a trumpet, through which the Lord 
speaks to his flock.” 

For ‘‘The Friend.” 


A Mountain Home. 


The beautiful vale of Catawissa, lies sheltered 
by a portion of the Blue Mountains, in Columbia 
Co., Pa., having a creek bearivg the same name 
running through it, which empties into the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna river. 

At the mouth of this creek, and within eight 
hours ride of Philadelphia, Wm. Hughes, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, from Berks Co., 
Pa., laid out, in 1787, the town of Catawissa. 
Previous to this, some Indians had a wigwam, at 
the mouth of what was then called Catawese Creek, 
and the river was celebrated for its shad fishery. 

On both sides of this large stream are moun- 
tains terminating in abrupt bluffs, at the foot of 
which, on the right, ruus the Lackawanna Rail- 
road and Susquehanna Canal, via Wilkesbarre and 
Baltimore, Md.; while on the left is the Catawissa 
Railroad, all used for transporting immense quan- 
tities of coal, oil and lumber, from the rich coun- 
ties of the north and west. 

fhe town itself is of little importance, having 
only about 1000 inhabitants, and no stirring 
business done, except at the machine shops owned 
by the Catawissa Railroad Company, which are 
fine large frame buildings located on the bank of 
the river. There are also a paper-mill, grist-mill, 
foundry and two tanneries, all situated upon Cata- 
wissa creek. Half a dozen country stores supply 
the inhabitants with all the necessaries for house- 
keeping, mere luxuries not having yet found their 
way to this unpretending settlement. 

‘here are two schools, well attended, and four 
places of worship; the Methodist, Lutheran and 
German Reformed, all being built of brick, sur- 
mounted by cupolas, which at a distance add to 
the beauty of the landscape, peering above the 
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THE FRIEND. 
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trees, and having the dark mountain back-ground. |the accommodation of their families during the 


The ‘‘ Quaker,” as it is universally called, is sim- 
plicity itself, being a plain edifice of logs and 
plaster, situated upon a knoll on the border of the 
creek, and surrounded by oaks of ancient growth, 
whose wide spreading branches have shaded many 
a worthy, whose remains now moulder in the ad- 
joining grave-yard. But one member of this the 
original society of the town, is pow residing with- 
in its precincts, and the building of by-gone 
days, is only opened occasionally in turn with 
others at a distance, or when a minister may 
chance to travel through the country. 

The unpainted wood-work has grown dark with 
age, but is still in a state of perfect preservation, 
and looks as if it might last for years to come. 
It is now used by the “ Hicksites.” The bury- 
ing ground, or as Longfellow gives it the old 
Saxon term of ‘‘God’s Acre,” is an attached en- 
closure surrounded by a stone wall, and is the 
only place of interment in the town, except one 
at the German Reformed Church, therefore it is 
used by any who may wish to deposit the remains 
of their loved ones within its bounds, and in one 
corner we find tombstones marking the spot where 
lie some of the sons of Catawissa, who left their 
mountain homes for southern climes, to fight for 
-the freedom of the slave. It was in this grave- 
yard that the original ever-bearing Catawissa 
Raspberry was found, which is the only real good 
raspberry that bears fruit from the middle of the 
Fitth month until frost. It has been considered 
of late years too valuable to be allowed to remain 
in its secluded home, and the hand of man has 
torn it from its native spot, and transplanted it 
to various nurseries throughout the country ; one 
of which is situated in the upper part of the town, 
and is owned by a gentleman of intelligence and 
taste, who, haviug become weary of battling with 
the vicissitudes of a city life, is now devoting his 
time to the cultivation and improvement of vari- 
ous fruits, particularly the vine, for which the 
soil of this county is admirably adapted. By 
his untiring labour and industry, during the last 
six years, he is now reaping a rich reward, as he 
can find a ready market for all the products of 
his superior skill. Few places affurd more beau- 
tiful points of interest to the artist or any true 
lover of nature, who if only fortunate in securing 
a home among its primitive inhabitants, can spend 
weeks in quiet retirement, enjoying the inde- 
pendence which the absence of the ceremonies 
and fashions of city life will allow. The older 
inhabitants of this little town are a quiet peace- 
able and worthy class, generally retaining the old 
Pennsylvania German language when conversing 
among themselves. The younger generation are 
becoming more cultivated, but while there is so 
little activity and energy, Satan finds, even here, 
‘some mischief still for idle hands to do,’’ con- 
sequently the morals of the people are not so good 
as might have been anticipated in so unpretend- 
ing a place. With little means they live com- 
fortably, each family having a garden which sup- 
plies them with their vegetables and fruit, and as 
few keep assistants in their families, they care 
not to cumber themselves by accommodating 
citizens with a summer home, and the hotels 
which are suited for the passing traveller, are not 
suited for homes for the citizen. In some houses 
the spinning wheel may still be seen in ‘ grand- 
ma’s’” room, whizzing round with its usual velo- 
city, preparing for the household’s comfort the 
wool or flax, the delicate blue flower of the latter 
decking the field of the thrifty farmer. 

The situation of the town is admirably adapted 
for becoming the resort of those citizens whose 
means are limited, or who wish to find a place for 


summer months, but as Catawissa now is, so it 
will remain, unless some of our enterprising weal- 
thy capitalists, can stimulate the inhabitants by 
building humes among them and making it a sum- 
mer resort. 

With scenery so impressively beautiful, sur- 
rounded by mountains, from whose bluffs may be 
seen the windings of the Susquehanna, with Dan- 
ville and Bloomsburg on either hand, the weary 
bridge that throws its lengthened span from side 
to side, with the island which daily changes its 
form with the rise and fall of the waters; the 
fields of golden grain and richest pasture, adding 
beauty to the landscape, while at our feet lies the 
quiet hamlet; a fine healthy country, with the 
most productive land at a reasonable price, fine 
roads for the equestrian or for drives, boating and 
bathing in the creek or the river, instant commu- 
nication by telegraph, or twice a day by mail to 
the North or the South, what more can be wanted 
for a home for our citizens than can be found in 
the lovely, but as yet unknown vale of 

CATAWISSA. 


+ —____ 
Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


“To 


“1st month, 1848. 

‘“‘The more perfect we are in love, the more 
the grace of the God of love will be seen about 
and among us; until we all come into the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
in whom is no death. The apostle Paul, when 
a strong man in the Lord, had to feel his weak- 
ness; and he was glad in being made sensible that 
he could do nothing of himself, that the power of 
Christ might rest upon him. Great and marvel- 
lous are the works of the Lord, and His judgments 
are a great deep. ‘He hath His way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are 
the dust of His feet ;’ and blessed, for ever blessed, 
will they be that stand still, until all that the 
Lord maketh to pass ou before Him are gone by, 
and the still small voice is heard where to go, and 
what to do. Some formerly were commanded to 
keep a little way behind the ark, because the way 
which they had to go, they had not gone before. 
I want to see our Society (professing as we do to 
be led by the Spirit of Truth,) become members 
of Christ’s mystical body, feeding only on the 
true bread which cometh down from God out of 
heaven, that the Lord may be the strength of our 
hearts, and our portion for ever. 

“Tt is only when the Lord is exalted in judg- 
ment, and God that is holy, sanctified in right- 
eousness, that the lambs can feed after their 
manner. Are there not many in our Society, 
who have been quickened unto God by His Word 
in their hearts in early life, but by not taking 
heed thereto are become like dry bones, without 
spiritual flesh and sinews? But oh! how encour- 
aging to the Lord’s baptized servants to labour in 
the little strength afforded, is the assurance that 
even these dry bones can be brought forth unto 
life and usefulness by the power of God, if they 
will but hear the voice of Christ in the day of His 
shaking and visitation. Oh, let us seek a close 
and closer fellowship with the Father in the Son, 
and one with another in Christ our holy Redeemer, 
Mediator, and ever-blessed Saviour, and we need 
not fear what man can do unto us.” 

“14th of 10th month, 1848. 

“ My frame is altogether very weak, so that I 
am much confined to the house, and through 
adorable mercy, feeling no burden upon my spirit, 
I am looking towards going to our everlasting 
home, bounded by ‘not my will, but thine be 


done.’ My deafness increases very much. 
about me feel the loss of my hearing, and thi 


it makes me dull, except my wife, but it d 


“ 2d month, 184¢ 
‘¢ What shall I say to thee, and how pour e 
fort into thy wounded soul? The enemy of 
good is taking advantage of your distressed - 
cumstances, to drive thee to despair. I sor 
with you both ; and it brings to remembrance 
days of my affliction, the wormwood and the ¢ 
which I have tasted. Thus it is God ‘ wound: 
heal, and kills to make alive:’ yet, in our gre 
est distress, ‘considereth our frame, and rem«e 
bereth that we are dust;’ making our extrem 
His opportunity, to teach us wisdom and the f 
of the Lord. Thou acknowledges that thou 
in a tempted state, which is an evidence that 
Lord is near, for it is the Spirit of Christ t 
shows thee this, and if His Spirit is followed 
all its leadings, He will bring thee through ¢ 
over all thy conflicts, trials and difficulties, < 
freely give thee an inheritance among all th 
that are sanctified. But wilt not thou say h 
can these things be? I answer, by trusting in 
Lord with all thine heart, giving up thy own 7 
derstanding, thy own will; having trusted tot 
own understanding, thou hast found it to fail ; 
it will be thy wisdom to lean to it no long 
Now listen to the admonition of a tender fath 
who hath walked through (something like) 1 
valley of the shadow of death—who hath doubt 
of ever being able to lay hold of the mercy of ¢ 
in Christ Jesus, unto life eternal; and thus i 
with thee; but now stand still, and gather up t 
fragments that remain of the precious visitation: 
the love of God to thy never dying soul, from 1 
youth up. Let the reproofs of instruction hi 
their proper place and weight in thy mind. Gi 
Him the reins, and let Him be the leader « 
thou the follower, then thou shalt know the Li 
to be thy Saviour, a very present help in ev 
time of trouble, and that in faithfulness He hi 
afflicted thee. His fatherly chastisements hs 
not been for thy destruction, but for thy pro 
These things are foolishness to the wise and p' 
dent in their own sight, but as thou hast prov 
thy own understanding, so now prove that whi 
man despiseth, the gentle checks of the true w 
uess of God, and thou wilt find hard things to 
made easy, and bitter things sweet. Streng 
will be given thee to bear every trial with patien 
until the Lord saith ‘It is enough.’ Numl 
your blessings, and employ them with thanksg 
ing.” 


“ 28th of 8th month, 1849 


‘The love of God, shed abroad in the heart 
the Holy Ghost, is a treasure hid with the § 
in the Father, whose commandments are life ey 
lasting. Whosoever eateth His flesh, and drit 
eth His blood, dwelleth in God, and God in hi 
by whose power, invisible to the world, ev 
member moves in harmony, to the praise a 
glory of God the Father, and to the edificati 
and comfort one of another. In this love, acco 
ing to my measure, my heart salutes the wh 
family of Christ the world over, hoping and _ 
lieving, that as the eye is kept single in Chi 
the head, and the heart steadfast in God, thi 
will be no need of one member’s saying to a 
ther, ‘I have no need of thee.’ Great is 1 
wystery of iniquity, but its power is limited, a 
its kingdom to come to an end, for great a 
glorious is the mystery of godliness,—the gos: 
of God working salvation in the earth, throu 


which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Now 
ee Satan transformed into an angel of light, 
lis ministers into the ministers of Christ, and 
cannot read the book because it is sealed, and 
ther cannot read it because he is unlearned ; 
hat the fear of God is taught by the precgpts 
en! These kindle a fire, and compass them- 
es about with sparks of their own kindling, 
ag deceived by means of the miracles which 
second beast, with horns like a ram, hath 
ver to do; and must receive of the plagues of 
stical Babylon, unless they repent and come 
of her. But grace, mercy and peace, from 
1 the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all that stand fast in Christ, in whom the 
ole body fitly framed and joined together, 
weth up into a holy temple in the Lord, in 
ich is uo schism, vor confusion of tongues ; for 
lis our Father, Christ our salvation, and the 
aforter, namely, the Holy Ghost sent down 
m heaven, our guide, our life, and our Light, 
o searches our hearts, and maketh intercession 
‘us, according to the will of God. Oh my be- 
ed friend, it makes me exceeding joyful in all 
tribulations, to walk about this Holy City, to 
ich such glorious promises belong, andin which 
excellency of wisdom is so marvellously dis- 
yed in the ascent of the house of God; the 
‘ing of His servants, and the fellowship of the 
‘rit, causing every member to rejoice with them 
it rejoice, and to weep with them that weep, 
ng of the same mind one towards another. It 
ith me a Sabbath day, and I love to take a 
»bath day’s journey sometimes. We have our 
‘ways, and travel very swiftly, but not so swiftly 
a glance of the mind. But how can we but 
eve when we turn our attention on the world: 
can but weep over the abominations, the cru- 
y, and oppression that are in the earth, one 
aeration bringing up another in the same dark- 
ss and wickedness, deceiving, and being de- 
ved. And when we meditate on the blessed priv- 
ze that we as a religious society enjoy,—that 
sitting down quietly together to wait upon the 
rd for the renewal of our strength,—what cause 
ve we to huwble ourselves in His holy sight, 
all His mercies past and present, and with 
right hearts query, ‘ Lord, what wouldest thou 
ve me to do?’ Oh the beauty and safety of 
sping the eye single to the glory of God. I 
mk we do not read of the children of Israel 
vering in judgment, when to take their jour- 
ys, and when to abide in their tents. Now 
‘Dy are running to and fro, and knowledge is 
reased. May the God of all grace make the 
se to shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
d they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
rs for ever and ever.” 
For “The Friend.” 

Political party spirit so blinds the eyes and 
imps the judgment of most of the writers in the 
wspapers of the day, that it is difficult to learn 
ym them whatis the real condition of things in 
¢ South, affecting the coloured freedmen. It 
wever is apparent from the general tenor of the 
counts furnished from various sources, that 
uerever the former slaveholders have the power 
d the opportunity to enforce their policy, very 
any of them are quite willing to use them, dis- 
gardless of the rights and wants of the poor 
icks. 

In the ninth month number of “ The Pennsyl- 
nia Freedman’s Bulletin, &c.,”’ we find a con- 
sed sketch of the report of ‘‘The Georgia 


yual Rights Association,’ made toa meeting of in the county are paid for their labour. 


THE FRIEND. 


their operations with no little intelligence and 
care. 

From this sketch we take the following extracts, 
showing the condition of the several counties 
alluded to, there being reports from every county 
in the State. Owing to the determination at 
Washington to make the Freedmen’s Bureau 
press as lightly as possible on the State of Georgia, 
citizens of that State have been appointed to exe- 
cute the duties assigned to it by law, and they 
are called ‘Civil Bureau Agents.” 

In some of the counties not mentioned in our 
extracts, it is stated that the freedmen are fairly 
treated, and where that is the case the state of 
things is generally satisfactory with both employ- 
ers and labourers. 

“« Pike County —Getting on tolerably well. 
No murders. Some are driven away without pay. 
Noschools. Twosunday-schools. Coloured peo- 
ple celebrated 4th of July ; whites, by invitation, 
took part. 

“* Merriweather County.—Many dead bodies 
fished out of Flint River. 

‘“« Upson County.—People driven away in great 
numbers without pay. Bureau agent no use. 
Refers everything to civil courts, where no justice 
is shown. One man beaten over the head and shot 
in May. Seven schools. Great need of books. 

““ Hancock County.—Treatment bad. Some 
whipping. Some driven away without pay. UCele- 
brated 4th of July. A few whites present. Bu- 
reau agent, Mr. Davis, addressed them. School 
house fired but saved. One planter charged hands 
five dollars for the loss of the 4th of July. Plan- 
ters make it a point to bring hands out in debt. 

“ Sumpter County.—Doing tolerably well. 
Some driven away without pay. Celebrated 4th 
of July. Some prominent white citizens addressed 
coloured people. Two schools. Pupils had a 
May-day party. Wanted to carry a United States 
flag. White people would not allowthem. Mayor 
would not allow it. 

“« Clurke County.—Things geverally going well. 
Some complaints in the country. Many in great 
need of food—several motherless children with 
no permanent homes. People at Athens had a 
barbacue on 7thinstaot. Mayor and other promi- 
nent citizens present and addressed the freedmen 
in a very acceptable manner. 

“ Morgan County.—At present there is a tol- 
erably good feeling existing. Many old and poor. 
Some little assistance given them by the whites. 
In Madison, on the 4th of July, a public dinner 
was given. Quite a number of whites, by invita- 
tion, participated. On christmas two freedmen 
chased by a very respectable white young man, 
and one killed. Two school houses burnt within 
a year. 

“ Baldwin County.—Want schools, but can 
get them only through the yankees. Applied and 
got two teachers—good, kind, Christian ladies. 
Two sunday-schools. 

“ Bibb County.—Cannot do without the Bureau. 
Captain Hil] in Macon does his duty. Generally 
justice is done, as all coloured peuple watch the 
courts—examine the laws for themselves. Jailor 
shot a coloured man, killing him, for giving pris- 
oner in guard house a chew of tobacco. Was 
held to bail. Have not much to complain of in 
Bibb. 

“« Oglethorpe County—A Mr. D. C. Smith, 
who has about 100 hands employed, has two or 
three of them every week or two stretched upon 
the ground and whipped. Has arranged so as 
to bring all in his debt. Very few freedmen 
Quite 


€ association recently held in Augusta, Georgia. |a number of old infirm persons destitute and suf- 
is composed of freedmen, who appear to conduct |fering. Officers and others search freedmen’s 
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houses without giving them any knowledge of 
their object, or presenting any legal authority. 

“ Jefferson County.—People rather badly treat- 
ed. Some whipping done, some tied up by 
thumbs, and dogs made to bite them while so 
tied. Some shot. If freedmen are acquitted by 
civil courts, cases are taken to Bureau Agent, 
who generally finds a true bill, and fines them, 
and compels them to work it out. Lawyer Wil- 
kins is friendly to the freedmen, and tries to se- 
eure them justice. Civil agent shot two freed- 
men—but not fatally. Agent has been removed. 
Present agent appears disposed to do right, but 
the Bureau, with Southern men to administer it, 
is no protection. Planters generally manage to 
keep hands in debt. 

“ Wilkes County.—Some freedmen well treated 
—generally have bad treatment. Great deal of 
whipping—getting to be very common. Planters 
beginuing now, since crops are partly gathered, 
to drive hands away to get rid of paying them. 
Bureau, as administered, no protection. 

“ Burke County.—QOne young man stabbed. 
Man who stabbed him was not arrested—no effort 
made to arrest him. House shot into, but fortu- 
nately no one hurt. On one plantation hands are 
whipped as in slavery. If any leave, the civil 
agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau arrests them and 
returns them to the employer, who puts balls and 
chaivs on them. 

“© Warren County.—Much complaint that em- 
ployers refuse to pay wages when earned. Large 
numbers got no pay for last year’s labour. Some 
whipping done. Bureau Agent not very efficient. 
Colored school shot into by a white man within 
the past four months. Whites neither oppose 
nor assist in education. Freedmen generally 
working well. Rev. Wm. Harris deprived of his 
license as a preacher by the white Methodist 
Conference because of the interest he takes in 
the Equal Rights Association. 

“« Henry County.—White citizens teaching a 
school. House was stoned, but case reported to 
Bureau Agent, who gave proper protection. Agent 
tries to do his duty. Two men whipped. A 
crowd of white jayhawkers—140 of them—take 
pistols and other arms from freedmen. Shot one 
freedman—put thirteen balls in him—for report- 
ing some of their actions to the Bureau. First 
whipped his brother to make him tell where he 
was.” 


Idols.—May I ever remember, that whatever 
keeps the mind from God,—that stops the heart 
short of heavenly things, however humble in itself, 
becomes sinful, by drawing the time and thoughts 
and affections from their purpose and legitimate 
objects. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 6, 1866. 


We have received from a Friend in England a 
pamphlet containing ‘“ An Account of the Life 
and Religious Experiences of D. Caroline Hop- 
wood, of Leeds, England, &c. ;” sent we suppose 
for insertion in our journal. She appears to have 
lived in the latter half of the last century, and to 
have passed through many vicissitudes and trials. 

It is interesting and instructive to observe the 
gradual progress of her religious experience as 
delineated in her varrative, and, how, under obe- 
dience to the unfoldings of the Spirit of Truth in 
her mind, she was led, step by step, into the 
adoption of the doctrines and testimonies of the 
gospel as held by Friends, and after being a zeal- 
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ous member of another religious society, to come, 
much in the cross, and join with them. 

But it is evident from occasional passages that 
her vision was not clear on some points which 
Friends have ever deemed of importance, so that 
her course became a source of concern to those 
who were watching over her for good, and it 
would appear, although frequently speaking among 
them as a minister, that she was not in full unity 
with the meeting to which she belonged. 

We have said so much to explain to the Friend 
forwarding it, the reason why we doubt the pro- 
priety of republishing the account. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The weather in England has been stormy 
and wet, aud there have been disastrous floods in the 
midland counties. Much anxiety was felt for the crops 
which were still outstanding. In the north of England 
a large proportion of the harvest bad not been cut. In 
other, parts great quantities of wheat and barley, whicb 
had been cut, remained in the fields exposed to the 
rains. The potato disease was making sad ravages in 
some parts of England. The reform agitation continued. 
A great meeting was held at Manchester on the 24th 
ult. The Bank of England has reduced its rate of dis- 
count to 43 per cent. 

It is said that Spain accepts the good offices of Eng- 
land and France as mediators between herself and Chili 
and Peru. General Marseand has been appointed 
Governor General of Cuba. 

Count Bismark, the Prussian Minister, was ill, and 
there were fears that he would not recover, 

A military commission has gone to Venice to take 
possession for the Italian government of the war ma- 
terial there. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable Company, held on the 28th ult., it was 
resolved to raise the capital of the company, and it was 
promised that the tolls for messages should be shortly 
reduced. Further shipments of troops to Canada were 
being made. The steamer Hunsa was engaved to take 
about one thousand. The steamship Teutonia sailed 
on the 26th for New York, with 2,000,000 frances in gold. 
The steamer Bremen has also sailed with £142,000 in 
gold. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill 
authorizing a loan. The ministers agreed to a reduc- 
tion to 30,000,000 thalers, but urged upon the Cham- 
bers that the government should be kept in a strong 
financial position. 

France, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland, have agreed 
upon a Common coinage, of which the franc shall repre- 
sent the unit; and the coin of each government shall be 
received in the treasuries of the other, at their full and 
equal value, 

According to the census recently taken for the city 
of Paris, the population of the capitul, exclusive of 
foreigners travelling through it, is 1,700,000. 

On the first inst. the Liverpool cotton market was 
very active and prices higher. Middling uplands were 
quoted at 149d. Breadstuffs firmer. Consols, 89}. U. 
8. 5-20’s, 724. 

Later advices represent all quiet in Central America. 
Perez has been re-elected President of Chili. Matters 
in Peru are said to be progressing favorably and Presi- 
dent Prado still enjoyed the confidence of the people. 
Free trade is about to be established between Chili and 
Peru. Busivess on the coast was active, and cotton- 
growing is on the increase. The return of the Spanish 
fleet was expected, and measures were in progress for 
the defence of Valparaiso. It is said that 150 cannon 
will be mounted for its protection. 

Unitep Sratrs.—The South and the Freedmen.—Gov. 
Patten, in a letter to the President, represents that the 
actual sufferers in Alabama from want of food, are from 
seventy to eighty thousand, the larger portion of whom 
are widows and orphans. General Howard, in view of 
this state of things, has authorized the assistant com- 
missioner to extend special relief for three months 
longer. About two-thirds of these destitute people are 
whites. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Savanuah has ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to the Catholics-in Georgia and 
Florida, informing them that one of the objects to be 
considered at the Catholic Plenary Council to be held 
next month at Baltimore, will be the means of educa- 
ting and converting the freedmen of the South. He at- 
tributes to the Holy See and the Catholic Church in 
Europe, the liveliest sympathy in this new movement. 


The freed people of Georgia are to meet on the 30th 
of this month, at Macon, in convention, in order to or- 
ganize the State for the agitation of manhood suffrage. 
A full representation of counties is expected. 

The Savings and Trust Company for Freedmen has 
now nineteen agencies or branches in thirteen of the 
States and the District of Columbia. The aggregate of 
deposits, up to 7th month Ist, last, amounted to $616,- 
802. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 327. Of cholera, 
45; cholera morbus, 12; cholera infantum, 14; typhoid 
and other fevers, 22; old age, 7. 

National Banks.—No new national banks have re- 
cently been organized, the whole number now in opera- 
tion being 1,657, with an aggregate circulation of 
$293,032,903. The United States Treasurer has in pos- 
session United States bonds valued at $332,298,900, 
which he bolds as securities for the circulating notes of 
the national banks. 

The Cholera bas abated in most places in which it has 
prevailed, but its ravages continue in Nashville and 
Memphis. The sufferers are chiefly the lower class of 
whites and coloured persons. 

Miscellaneous.—During the present year, up to 9th 
month 22d, the foreign export of petroleum from the 
United States, exceeded forty-two millions of gallons. 
Last year, to the same period, it was only 15,503,986 
gallons, or but little more than one-third of this year’s 
export. 

it is stated that P. Boswell, of Benton county, Ind., 
recently sold over $100,000 worth of fat cattle, all of 
which were fattened on his own farm. 

The Bishops of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, have 
issued an address, in which they say that the number 
of christian converts in India, Burmah and Ceylon, is 
213,183, and the number of English and American 
missionaries is 541. The children of the mission schools 
within the same bounds, are 96,574. The number in 
all the schools is 500,000. 

The Emperor of Russia has recently adopted measures 
removing some of the old restrictions and facilitating 
the immigration of Jews into the empire. The conse- 
quence is a considerable influx of Jews into the govern- 
ment of Kieff, most of whom devote themselves to agri- 
culture. The Guzette of the Provinces states that 355 
Jewish farmers have settled on the crown domain, their 
families consisting of 2,729 males, and 2,620 females. 
Moreover, 41 Jewish families in the same year bought 
farms of theirown. These families consist of 762 males, 
and 764 females. 


Tbe researches recently made in the Census Bureau, 
at Washington, show that notwithstanding the war, the 
population of the United States bas largely increased. 
The States which enumerated their people in 1865, 
found an average gain of 13} per cent. since 1860, and 
the Bureau estimates that the population has increased 
from 31,443,321, the number found by the census of 
1860, to about 35,500,000. 

Boston.—Mortality last week, 79—50 males and 29 
females. 

New York.—The number of deaths in New York last 
week was 487, of which 38 were caused by cholera. 
The previous week there were 560 deaths, 54 of which 
were by cholera. 

The Pacific Railroad.—On the first inst. the Govern- 
ment Commissioners examined and accepted 35 miles 
more of the Union Pacific Railroad. This makes 240 
miles of the road completed. 

Louisiana.—A New Orleans dispatch says, the crop 
prospects continue to improve except in the alluvial 
regions, and in places heretofore free from the army 
worm which are now invaded by it. The crop of sugar 
cane will be large, but all who can will keep the cane 
to sow themselves or sell for plant cane. The crop of 
sugar will consequently be small. The Louisiana rice 
crop will be large. 

The Markets, §¢.—The following were the quotations 
onthe lstinst. Mew York.—American gold 146 a 147, 
U.S. six per cents, 1881, 1118; ditto, 5-20, 1862, 1123; 
ditto, 1865, 109}; ditto, 5 per cents, 994. Supertine 
State flour, $8.10 a $10.75. Shipping Obio, $10.85 a 
$11.25; extra $14.25 a $17. Baltimore flour, $12.20 a 
$13.60, ‘for common to good, $13 70 4 $16.50 for extra. 
Amber State wheat, $3.05 a $3.10; white Michigan, 
$3.30, Cannda barley, $1.35. State oats, 62 a 63 cts.; 
Jersey, 57 a 58 cts. Canadian rye, $1.30; western, $1.18. 
Western yellow corn, 96 cts.; mixed, 94} a 954. Mid- 
dling uplands cotton, 42 a 43 cts. Cuba sugar, 11 cts.; 
Porto Rico, ll}a 113 cts.; hard refined, 164 a 16} cts. 
Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $7.50 a $8.75; extra, 
family and fancy brands, from $9 to $16, Fair red 
wheat, $2.80 ; choice, $3; white, $3 a$3.25. Delaware 
rye, $1.10. Yellow corn, $1.05; western mixed, $1.02. 
Oats, 54 a 55 cts. Flaxseed, $3.30, Timothy, $3.50 a 


$4. Cloverseed, $7 a $8. The arrivals and sales 
beef cattle numbered about 2700 head. The mar! 
was dull and prices rather lower. Sales of extra ca 
at 16a 17 cts., fair to good, 14 a 15 cts., and com 
12.413 cts. Sheep were in fair demand at better rat 
about 8000 sold at 64 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, 
a $15 the 100 lbs. net. Buffalo.—No. 2 Chicago spri 
wheat, $2.10 a $2.12. Yellow corn, 80 cts, N 
Chicago outs, 48 cts. 
$1.77. Corn, 61 a 62 cts. Oats, 34 cts. 
No. 1 spring wheat, $2.05 a $2.07; No. 2, $1.81a $1. 
Corn, 65 cts. Oats, 33} cts. Baltimore.—Red whe 
$3; white, $3.25 a $3.40. Yellow corn, 96 a 98 ¢ 
Oats, 63 a 65 cts. St. Louis.—Corn, 75 a 80 cts. ‘ 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. A. Potter, Agt., N. Y., $2, ed 
and for R. W. Wright, $2, vol. 39, and A. Mekeel, 
Bowerman, and G. Weaver, $2 each, vol. 40; from A 
8. L. Exton, N. J., $1, to No. 26, vol. 40; from Susa 
nah Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 40; from E. Hollingswor 
Agt., O., $2, vol. 40, and for A. Deweese, $2, vol. : 
and W. Harmer, $2, vol. 39. 


NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Aasociatl 

will be beld at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seven 
day the 6th inst., at 4 P.M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT eRe 
PERSONS. 


One or two additional assistant teachers are wikeh 
in the Women’s School. Application may be made ' 
Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble street. 

J. Wistar Evans, 817 Arch street. 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce str 


WANTED. é 
A young woman, a Friend, as Teacher for a Gir 
School, in Benezet St., 11th below Arch. To opeue 
well qualified this is a desirable position. 
Apply to either of the committee, 
J. M. Whitall, 410 Race Street, 
Dr. B. H. Coates, N. W. cor. Spruce and 7th S 
T. Wistar Brown, 111 Chestnut Street. ; 
Philada., 10th mo. lst, 1866. fe 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep, a Teacuer for the Boy’s Srconp Marx 
MATICAL ScHooL, to enter on his duties on the openil 
of the Winter Session. Apply to 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Sprace St., Kbit 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI/ 

Physician and Superintendent, —Josuua H.WorTHIN 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, to Coaries Huis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 8th of Seventh month, 1866, ExizaBet 
daughter of Thomas S. and Priscilla Bacon, in the 36 
year of her age. She was for a number of years, almo 
entirely confined to the house, and at times endur 
much bodily suffering, as well as deep spiritual co 
flicts. Sbe was concerned from an early period of h 
life, that her day’s work might keep pace with the da 
and that “through the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost,” she might be prepared 
receive the answer of “* Well done.” Near ber closes! 
several times spoke of the sweet peacefulness whit 
covered her spirit, and of her own unworthiness of su 
a favor. Her friends and relatives have the comfortir 
hope that through mercy and redeeming love their To 
is ber eternal gain. 
+, on the 31st of Seventh month last, at her res 
dence in Haddonfield, Apigain Evans, relict of the la 
Thomas Evans, in the 81st year of her age, an einem 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


WM. H.' PILE, PRINTER, ‘°° "" 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. ai 


